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STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


Ia our last Number, we gave some account of the State 
Retorm School, at Westborough ;—its origin, object, buildings, 
extent of accommodations, cost, and so forth. On Tuesday, 
December 7th, the institution was dedicated with appropriate 
services. The Governor and members of the Executive 
Council were in attendance, with many other persons, con- 
spicuous either for their official positions, or for the social rank 
they hold in consequence of their long and intimate connec- 
tion wih the reformatory enterprises of the day. A consider- 
able number of the class of boys, for whose benefit the insti- 
tution was established, had already been received ; and, cer- 
tainly, they did not appear to be very “bad characters,” for 
the plastic power of education to mould and fashion into res- 
pectability and usefulness. Their countenances were as 
different from the stern, rigid, cast-iron expression of the faces 
which we see in prisons, as flesh is from fossil. God grant, 
that under kind influences and Christian instruction, their 
hearts may be dissolved, to crystallize around a new nucleus ; 
and that when their dispositions and purposes solidify into 
character, it may be into forms of beauty and beneficence. 

The Dedicatory Address was delivered by the Hon. Emory 
Washburn, of Lowell, late a judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in this State. It was a most appropriate and well-writ- 
ten address. He spoke of the terrors of the old criminal law, 
as yet in many parts of the world hardly mitigated ; and of the 
efforts which, within a few years past, have been made by 
some of the wiser governments of Christendom, and by many, 
wiser than the governments under which they lived, to sub- 
stitute the preventive for the punitive method of treatment,— 
to keep children from being criminals, instead of punishing 
them for crime. Oh, when will men become wise enough,— 
or, rather, when will they get rid of enough of their folly ; for 
it requires no wisdom, — to see how much better it is to pre- 
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serve health than to cure sickness ; how much better to point 
out rocks and shoals and to avoid them, than to bear the loss 
of the wrecks which they make ; and how much better to save 
an innocent child, than to punish a wicked man. 

Mr. Washburn’s address will, doubtless, be given to the 
public ; and, therefore, we abstain from more extended com- 
ments upon it. We think it would be most favorable to the | 
cause, which this institution is designed to promote, if all the 
documents and laws pertaining to it, —the original report of 
the ccmunissioners, With all subsequent reports, and the enact- 
ments of the Legislature, together with the Dedicatory Ad- 
dress, should be printed in a volume, and that such a large 
edition should be struck off as would enable our State to send 
a copy to the Executives of all the States, and the Mayors of all 
the principal cities in the Unton ; a copy also to be deposited in 
all the public libraries in the country, and transmitted to those 
individuals, wherever they may belong, who have distinguish- 
ed themselves by their interest in the truly Christian work of 
reclaiming to virtue the wandering youth of the country. 
These would be missionaries of great power, at small cost. 

At the table, Governor Briggs made one of that class of 
happy speeches, in which he is so fertile. On all subjects 
pertaining to temperance, education, morals, and on whatever 
relates to social improvement and real refinement, the Gover- 
nor is thought to have a most happy faculty. He controls at- 
tention, gratifies those, by his manner of treating the subject, 
who, beforehand, cared nothing about the subject itself, and 
leaves lasting and salutary impressions upon the mind. Qn 
account of his universal success in his public addresses on 
such occasions, he is supposed to have some special “ gift,” 
some ‘ knack,’’ some mental dexterity, by which he can 
greatly surpass those who, on other topics, may be his equal. 
Thus is all true; and there is only one thing more to be re- 
marked, that the Governor’s “ gift,” or “ knaek,”’ or ‘“ sleight of 
mind,” consists simply in this, that he has a heart. 

Much has been recently said, in police reports, in city reports, 
in public addresses on moral themes, aud in the newspapers of 
the day, about the alarming increase of juvenile crime, and 
the spread of juvenile depravity. This theme of lamenta- 
tion was brought prominently forward by Mr. Washburn, in 
his address, and it was again adverted to, in some of the re- 
marks made by the speakers at the table. ‘There is a very 
strong impression on this subject, at this time. in the public 
mind. 

According to the fable, a painting was once exhibited by a 
man toa lion. ‘The picture represented the lion as overcome 
and prostrate, and a man as standing over him, victorious and 
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triumphant. The pungent reply of the lion was ;—A man 
made the picture. We have often thought of this just retort of 
the lion, when we have heard men talking about juvenile de- 
pravity. Every proof, every instance, every degree of increas- 
ing juvenile depravity, is a proof, in itself, of a far higher de- 
gree of adult depravity. When men talk about this depravity, 
they make the picture. A true representation of themselves 
would show deeper lines and darker shades of their own guilt. 
Look at the wealth which is lavished by the opulent on dress, 
equipage, entertainments, and in the gratification of a thousand 
frivolous or pernicious tastes ; while hundreds of children are 
so cold, that they are tempted, nay, necessitated, to steal fuel 
and clothes ; and so hungry that nothing but a miracle could 
prevent them from stealing food. Look at the libraries, often- 
times gathered only for show, nine-tenths of whose books 
stand untouched on the shelves of their owner during his 
life-time ; while in hundreds of wretched hovels, there is not a 
book, at least not a useful book to be found ; nor, in many of 
them, could they be read, if they were found. Look at the 
costly amusements, — the theatres, operas, assemblies and pri- 
vate parties, at which, in preparation for which, or to recover 
from the exhaustions of which, so many young men, and a 
still larger number of young women, in certain classes of soci- 
ety, spend the time which God has given them, and the money 
that somebody else has earned ; while ignorance, squalidness, 
want, and misery in its infinite forms, keep thousands of chil- 
dren not only from the sphere, but even from the atmosphere 
of possible improvement. Compare these things together, and 
then say whether men can any longer talk of juvenile deprav- 
ity, without blushing to blistering. : 

Suppose two boys to be born to-day,—the one in the 
palace of an opulent man, the other in the hovel of a poor 
one ; and trace their course, step by step and year by year, as 
they pursue their several journeys into life. ‘The one is nur- 
tured on all delicacies; the other is fain to feed on garbage. 
The one is clothed from choicest fleeces and furs; the nerves 
of the other are stung by winter’s cold, and his skin scarified by 
winter’s sleet. To the one, are sent the costliest teachers, in 
every science and in every art; the other is turned into the 
street school, to see intemperance, to hear profanity, to wait 
upon the haunts of dissoluteness. The learned boy is taught 
to laugh at the poor one’s ignorance and rudeness, — to sport 
himself with his bad grammar and his worse English ; to ric- 
icule and caricature and paint his awkward and clownish 
manners and appearance. By all this, the poor boy is taught, 
—or, rather, the feelings come without teachiny,—to envy and 
spite the wealth and the display that seems to have been cre- 
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ated to tantalize and mock him. The rich boy shows thie 
poor one no kindness, no generosity, no sympathy. He has 
been taught by his parents to avoid all such company. The 
poor boy goes to no meeting, to no Sunday school, to no day 
school; hears no good precepts, sees no good example; is 
placed daily in the midst of temptations, and at length com- 
mits some offence against the property, whose abundance and 
omnipresence have been a perpetual provocation and allurement 
to offence. 

Now, grant, that this is juvenile depravity ; how infinitely 
more flagrant and enormous is the adult depravity that suffered, 
when it might have preveuted it. One tithe of the superflui- 
ties of wealth would prevent all the evils of poverty. One 
hundredth part of the sagacity that is expended in the pursuit 
of gold, would devise efficient plans for preserving children 
from crime. 

But we rejoice that the heart of the Stat», and of some noble 
individuals in it, is at length touched by the perils which en- 
viron the young. As adult depravity wanes, there will be less 
and less occasion to deplore juvenile depravity. 





Construction OF Sentences. In the construction of sen- 
tences, every member should be so arranged, that if the reader 
were suddenly arrested at any point, the parts of the sentence, 
so far as read, should give no false idea. 

Take the following, as an illustration of the error to be 
avoided :—Speaking of Anne Baynard, a celebrated literary 
woman, in the 17th century, the author of a late work says, 
‘‘She was born, according to Jeremy Collier, in his Great 
Historical Dictionary, at Preston, in Lancashire.’”? Now, al- 
though it is evident, after the sentence is completed, that the 
author means to say of the lady, that she was born at Preston, 
yet there is a point in the sentence, where he seems to have 
affirmed, that she was born in Jeremy Collier’s Great Histort- 
cal Dictionary. 


The moral powers may be strengthened by exercise, until 
as temptation increases, they become more and more able to 
resist it, like that celebrated bridge, built over the Rhine by 
Cesar, which was so constructed, that it became firmer as the 
pressure of the waters upon it was heavier. 


The State that would improve its schools, must first im- 
prove its teachers. 


The best way to study at midnight is to be fast asleep. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER'S CALLING. 


The importance of any man’s work is to be determined by 
the value of the materials on which he works. Judged by 
this standard, let us compare the calling of the teacher with 
some of the other avocations or professions among men. 

To ascertain the infinite difference which exists between 
different created substances, we must classify and compare 
them. Furst, there is the unorganized and insentient. Rising 
in the scale, we come to the organized and animate, but un- 
conscious. Higher still, we find the conscious, but irrational 
and ephemeral. Last, and unsurpassable, there is the animate, 
sentient, conscious, rational and immortal. 

Of the first class, pleasure and pain cannot be affirmed. 
The quantity of most organized and insentient substances is 
so great, as hardly to admit the idea of addition or diminution, 
of gain or loss. All the chemists who have ever lived, or who 
ever will live, might try their experiments upon water, and 
they could not use up the ocean, or a single river that flows 
into it. All agriculturists might experiment upon soils, and 
they could not consume the land ; all masons or mineralogists, 
and they could not exhaust the deposit in the granite- -ribbed 
inountains and hills. Gold, precious stones, pearls, crystals, 
diamonds, are rarer, and the pride and taste of mankind have 
given them an artificial or constructive value ; and though all 
these substances are incapable of feeling, yet it is held to be 
only a dictate of common sense, to dema: id some more skill in 
the lapidary than in the macadamizer ; in him who burnishes 
and chases gold than in the paver of streets. But the moment 
we cross the line which divides unorganized from organized 
substances, we know by the new agencies which we discover 
at work around us, that we ‘have entered a higher sphere. 
Here, each act of ours not only produces its own effect, but it 
sets other forces at work also. We may take a drop of water, 
and freeze, or boil, or evaporate it, or analyze it into gases, 
and we have not changed its elements at all. We have not 
altered the nature of its ingredients. There remains still just 
as much oxygen and hydrogen as before. It is still a part of 
the earth, and annihilation has not come near it. But if we 
take a nut or seed of tree or vegetable, and seethe, or pulverize, 
or macerate it, or subtilize it over a fire, its principle of life is 
extinguished forever. Though the chemical elements remain, 
it is tranferred from the organic and animate to the inorganic 
and lifeless class of substances. So, if the seed be allowed to 
germinate, and, either through carelessness or ignorance, we 
wound the germ or shoot, it will bear the scar through all its 
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days; and even if the vital parts should grow over and con- 
ceal the wound, there will still be a spot of unsoundness 
within, through which disease may make a successful attach 
upon it, or through whose weakness the tempest may prove 
too strong. Hence the unconcern with which the delver 
leaves his trench, or the street paver his rubble-stone, c m- 
pared with the circumspection and anxiety, with which the 
gardener or florist watches his young plants or flowers. All 
these must be guarded from frost, from violence, from insects, 
from drought, from disease, lest a single night’s remissness, or 
even lest some act done to them in kindness, should destroy 
all hope of the bloom, fragrance and nutriment they were 
made capable of yielding. A single stroke inflicted upon a 
young germ, by arude or a heedless hand, may destroy for- 
ever the honeyed flower in which the humming-bird might have 
revelled ; or the towering oak in which the eagle might have 
brooded its young. 

But from the bounteousness of the All-good, a higher form 
of life may be superadded to mere organic existence. There 
may be sentient life,—life capable of pain and pleasure ; life 
instinct with fear and hope. ‘Touch not heedlessly the nerves 
that tingle with pain or thrill with joy. Deal gently with the 
heart that palpitates with delight or throbs with agony. The 
animal, however low, ranks above the vegetable, however 
high. Not in the vast forests that belt the mountains, or 
cover half a continent with shade ; not in all the luxuriant 
grasses that overspread pampas and prairies; not in all the 
flowers of hill-side or river-margin, where the lost rainbows 
are found ; not in all this profusion and magnificence, has the 
Deity so richly displayed His goodness and His power, as in 
the creation of the tiniest insect that opens its Joyous eye to 
the light, that finds its paradise in a sunbeam, that glows with 
affection for its mate, that burns with love for its offspring. 
‘The one is matter, grand and beautiful, but dead. ‘The other 
is animated by a conscious spark from the sun-source of life. 
And how extensive and persevering the investigations be- 
stowed upon these lower forms of animated existence! What 
profound sciences have been built upon their structure and 
habits,—the sciences that treat of insects, of reptiles, of fishes, 
of birds, of quadrupeds. The learned in these sciences win 
renown, are crowned with honors, leave celebrated names for 
the admiration of posterity. Yet the life which the naturalist 
observes is ephemeral. Insect, reptile, fish, bird, quadruped, 
live, each within the narrowest range of relations. They are 
net inwrapt in the all-comprehending bonds of country and of 
kind. Though their races and their tribes may date back myriads 
of ages before our race began; yet, for the better guidance of 
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their life, they have no nece sssity for groping backwards in an- 
tiquarian or antediluvian researches. ‘They are guided, at 
least mainly, by instincts: aad instinets are the practical de- 
ductions of infinite reason, transierred, ready made and perfect, 
to creatures which we call irrational. ‘To them, instinct is a 
perpetual revelation which needs neither rabbi, nor priest, nor 
commentator to explain it, and, therefore, it is never mystified 
or darkened by imposture or ignorance "Their natures are so 
slowly progressive, if progressive at all, that education can 
rarely raise them from the sphere in which they were born, or 
the want of education depress them below it. Of all the lower 
orders of animals, there is not one, that depends upon the do- 
mestication and training of other animals for its own use ; not 
one which, like man, can construct a machine so many thou- 
sand times more powerful than itself, not one that can con- 
ceive of a past eternity to be e xplored, or foresee a future one 
to be provided for. Their progeny do not depend for happi- 
ness upon transmitted wisdom, nor for knowledge upon trans- 
mitted lore. They gleam out from darkness, sparkle for a 
moment, and then vanish,—lustrous particles of the spray 
thrown up by the eternal rolling of the great ocean of life. 

But compared with all these, who shall undertake to esti- 
mate the value of that race of beings who have been created 
in the image of God; whose capabilities of happiness, eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered ito the 
heart of man to conceive; whose susceptibilities of misery 
are countless in number and unlimited in degree,—disease, 
fear, bereavement, madness, remorse, despair, perdition ;— 
whose relations on earth are so comprehensive and indisso- 
luble, that the fate of millions, both of contemporaries and of 
posterity, is often determined by the will of one man; and 
whose existence is as eternal as that of the Being who created 
them ; an existence, too, necessitated, by an inward and or- 
gaiic law, to move forward, in some direction, forever,—not 
in a circular line, but in a spiral one,—forever ascending to 
loftier heights of blessedness, or descending to lower depths 
of misery; and, to crown all, whose influence upon others, 
whether for good or for evil, accumulating and redoubling for- 
ever and ever, depends more upon the education it receives 
than upon all things else! When we come to this class of 
beings, in its infancy so yielding and impressible, in its man- 
hood so impassive and resistant, and in its futurity so imper- 
ishable and priceless ; by what standard shall we measure the 
value of each influence that affects it; where are the golden 
balances that can weigh it ; where the strong-voiced archangel 
that can utter it! 

And yet we affirm, there is not one of the subordinate de- 
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partments of nature, whether the conscious but irrational, the 
organic but unconscious, or even the inorganic and insensate, 
for whose study and mastership greater emoluments are not 
paid, more social consideration awarded, and a higher grade of 
dignity universally coneeded, than to that Art of Arts and 
Science of Sciences, by w hich the youthful mind is fashioned 
and trained for life and for futurity. Our colleges have pro- 
fessorships for teaching all the sciences that relate to animals, 
to metals and to minerals, but no professorship for expounding 
the science of education. All Christendom cannot show a 
school where the plants of immortal growth are as carefully 
tended, where the times and seasons for supplying nourish- 
ment and protection are as heedfully observed, where weeds 
and noxious influences are as industriously extirpated, as from 
those botanical gardens where no conscious life exists. Would 
that there were, somewhere upon the earth, one conservatory 
of children, as interesting to the possessors of wealth and the 
lovers of beauty, as a conservatory of flowers. 

Scientific men devote themselves to studying the instincts 
and habits of the winged tribes. When will they deem it as 
honorable to devote themselves to the education of a race of 
beings, who will soon unfold a wing by which they will 
sweep through the upper or the nether worlds? To show 
how much more precious is a bug than a child, let us advert 
toa fact which has recently happened within the knowledge of 
the whole scientific community. Doubtless our readers gen- 
erally know, that an entomological survey of the State of New 
York was made a few years ago by order of its Legislature. 
Whether represented at the seat of government or not, a law 
provided that all the tribes of insects should be recorded ; and 
they were recorded as carefully as the twelve tribes of Israel. 
But it sometimes happened that the scientific insect-commis- 
sioner, In turning up a stone, or stripping a piece of bark from 
a decayed tree, or examining a weasel’s back, found a living 
polypod, which he did not know whether to class with fleas, 
in the order Suctoria, or with mosquitos in the order Diptera, 
or in some other. In all such trying emergencies, it is said 
that the insect was carefully “ done up in lavender,” encased 
in a box, sent several hundred miles to an officer in one of our 
colleges, to have its legs scientifically counted, its mandibles 
and bronehiw examined, its capability or incapability of meta- 
morphosis determined, and its name, its species, and its order 
ascertained ; and then to be returned, as carefully as were the 
remains of Napoleon from St. Helena; and, at last, to be 
pinned up, in a cabinet immortality, at the capitol of the state. 
for examining these specimens, naming them, and assigning 
them a place among their kindred, it is said that a dollar was 
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paid for each decision,.—not by the bug, but by the State of 
New York. ; 

But, in the mean time, what measures are taken, what em- 
inent professional talent is employed, what generous emolu- 
ments are bestowed, for investigating and expounding the 
laws of growth and influenc e, by which thousands of children 
are dev eloped into the order, Beelzebub ; into the genus, atheist 
or bigot ; and into the species, drunkard, thief, robber, mur- 
derer, lyncher. In our streets, in our bar-rooms, at some of 
our firesides, and in some of our schools. there are metamor- 
phoses going on every day, by which innocent and guileless 
children are “turned into Ishmaelites, and C ‘ains, and Judases. 
Is gnat, or grub, or larva, worth more than a human soul ? 
Are bugs the principals, and sons and daughters incidents ? 
Shall the resources of science be exhausted upon the former, 
while chance and accident, darkness and chaos, reigu over the 
latter? And yet, throughout the scientific world, does not 
Khrenberg stand higher than Fellenberg; and while, in the 
great wars of Europe, the merest bloodhound courage made its 
possessors the envy of mankind, was not Pestalozzi repaid 
with poverty, and persecution, and obloquy, for all his knowl- 
edge, and his devotion, aud his divine spirit of love ? 

Would it then, be any mistake; would it be a degradation 
of talent from noble to ignoble uses, to employ some of the 
mighty minds that adorn the profession of law, or some of the 
men who fill the chairs of our colleges, or are gathered among 
statesmen at the capitol of the nation, to invest the laws and 
devise the means, by which mankind can be saved from pov- 
erty and wretchedness and crime, and made inheritors of the 
blessings which God bestows upon all who love and obey 
Him? 





“ Which of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit to 
his stature?” Or who, by taking thought, can perform any 
other similar change in body or mind? It is not by taking 
thought, solely ; but by taking measures that such works can 
be wrought. If measures are adopted, wisely and in season, 
the thing can be done. Is not this saying a rebuke upon the 
presumption of those, who act as though thought, reflection, 
or speculation, could effect reforms without action ? 





It is an excellent thing to know what to believe and what 
to disbelieve ; it is angelic to know what to do and what to 
refrain from doing ; but it is godlike to perform the action we 
ought to perform, and to withhold our hand where we ought 
to withhold it. 
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LET TEACHERS MAKE CAPITAL OUT OF DIFFICULT CASES. 


Every man who has overcome a difiiculty, feels an honest 
satisfaction in his success; and, the greater the difficulty over- 
come, the greater is the satisfaction felt. It requires but little 
strength to run down hill, and but little skill to sail down 
stream ; but to scale the precipice, or to breast and overcome 
the impetuous current, requires vigor, skill and daring. Why 
should not teachers, like men engaged in other avocations, be 
inspired with a laudable ambition to triumph over obstacles. 
Abstract the occupation of teaching from its spiritual and 
moral relations ; cut it off, for a moment, from its eternal con- 
sequences ; discard, on the one band, the ideas of health, com- 
petence, respectability and renown; and, on the other, those 
of poverty, superstition and remorse ; of ruined, disgraced, 
agonized families ; of innocent children, blasted in all their 
worldly fortunes ‘and happiness by parental crimes and pa- 
rental infamy :—set aside, we say, all these and kindred con- 
siderations, and let teachers look at the labors that are before 
them, as though they belonged to the natural sciences only, 
and were to be determined by sagacious and well conducted 
experiment, and the results to be oltined by philosophical 
induction ; and then Jet teachers see if there be not the most 
powerful motives stimulating them to fidelity and perseverance. 

We will try to illustrate our meaning. It is the expecta- 
tion, as everybody knows, of young medical students, after 
having read diligently for a year or two, to be allowed to visit 
patients in company with their masters. It is considered a 
privilege to be permitted to attend the head physician of a 
hospital, and hear elinical lectures. Here the young aspirants 
nourish a thirst for personal practice. They feel like the boy 
Ascanius, when he went out with his father to hunt: 


“Optat aprum aut fulvum descendere monte leonem.” 


He longs for a wild boar, or a young lion, to rush down from 
the mountain and dare the terrors of his spear. So the young 
medical student longs for a case, whose difficulty shall pro- 
elaim his skill. 

And who that has ever been thrown amongst this class of 
young men, towards the close of their professional studies, or 
has mingled with young practitioners, while the M. D. at the 
end of their names was as fresh and bright as their newly - 
painted signs, has not witnessed the exultation and transpor t 
with which they describe their early cases, and the secundem 
artem treatment given to them. Oh, says one, what a beau- 
tiful case of fever I had last weck. And I, says another, had 
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the grandest case of hemorrhage. And J, says a third, had a 
god- send in the shape of a good case of croup. Fifteen min- 
utes more and the child would have been dead. I'm estab- 
lished in that family, and there is a housefull of children. 
And so the lucky ones recount their exploits. Many years ago, 
we knew a young.student, ambitiors both of usefulness and 
fame, who went to Paris to complete his medical education. 
When he returned, among many other new and valuable things 
which he brought home was a stomach-pump. It so hap- 
pened, that, within a few days after, a rich old man in the 
vicinity utterly lost the power of deglutition, and so was in 
danger of starvation while surrounded with abundance. The 
young doctor heard of the patient and hastened to his succor. 
He prepared a potation in the shape of some nice chicken- 
broth, and then applied the instrument; and as the old man 
felt the savory beverage flowing down his stiffened throat, and 
sweetly gliding around the epigastric region, and warming it 
into long-forgotten sensations, he rubbed his hands and pressed 
them against his hollow sides, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, this is 
life.’ ‘he heart of the young doctor echoed back—Oh, it is 
life to me as well as to you; for he felt it as warm and genial 
in his empty pocket as the patient did in his empty stomach. 

With such zest and glow does the mere fledgling of a phy- 
sician hail his good fortune in getting a difficult case, and his 
good judgment or his good luck in treating it. He does not 
abandon his patient because his case is one of extreme diffi- 
culty, and run to the health oflice, or to the academy of med- 
icine, to enter a complaint against nature for contravening the 
laws of health, and thus subjecting him to labor of body and 
anxiety of mind. He does not fly into a rage and break his 
vials and gallipots, or put himself upon his dignity and stand 
aloof. He rejoices rather, in the desperateness of the malady, 
because it opens the way to more brilliant success. He re- 
joices at an opportunity to expend his skill on the meanest 
thing in human shape. If he can acquire money or fame by 
it, or test some ingenious speculation of his own, he will sit 
up all night by a loathsome bedside. in a foul room, until the 
disease of his patient has passed its crisis. And why is this? 
It is because he believes there are such things as an art and a 
science of healing, and that he, by deep study and meditation, 
can master them, and can show the world the difference be- 
tween a doctor and a quack. 

And why should not all teachers cherish a feeling akin to 
this, in regard to the toughest cases of stupidity and incor- 
rigibleness that come under their care? We would not have 
them rejoice at the existence of weakness or wickedness ; but 
where weakness and wickedness do exist, we would have 
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them rejoice that it is their good fortune to have an opportu- 
nity to substitute strength for the weakness, and turn the vice 
junto virtue. A physician exhibits not the slightest twinkle of 
pride, in regard to a whole town or city of healthy men and 
women, to Whom he has never administered pill or potion ; 
and whose good health, therefore, does not redound to his 
credit. But let him meet a man whom his art has saved from 
the grave; or, as it were, has exhumed after he was buried ; 
and then he exults in the power and beneficence of his skill. 
ile takes no pleasure in expelling a sick man trom the hospi- 
tal, but only in expelling sickness from the man. So teachers 
should aim not to expel a vicious boy from the school, but 
vice from the boy. ‘heir ambition, the covetable points of 
honor and distinction with them should be, to bring torward 
the lagging and to reform the mischievous, to teach humility 
to the proud, and benevolence to the cruel, and the love of 
duty to the sinful. 

So too, teachers should welcome improvements, from what- 
ever quarter they may come. ‘There is no surer proof of a 
narrow and contemptible mind, than to reject an improvement 
because of its origin. What would have been thought, in the 
case above stated, if the Medical College had come together 
und denounced the stomach-pump because it came from a 
monarchical government ¢ 

Who that has ever been acquainted with that class of public 
officers, whose duty it is to prosecute offenders under the 
criminal laws of the State, has not, scores of times, been a 
voluntary or an involuntary listener to their professional re- 
hearsals and triumphs? In the early part of our professional 
lite, as a lawyer, we were well acquainted with an eminent 
man, Who had served the State for more than twenty years as 
a prosecuting officer. We was a grand recruiting sergeant for 
jail and state prison camps. At whatever court he stopped, 
thence proceeded the felou files to tenant prison cells. And 
with what elation of spirit would that old man spend a long 
winter evening, im recounting his triumphs over notable 
offenders, and his feats of intellectual gladiatorship with the 
eminent counsel who defended them. Here he would “ fight 
his battles o’er again.” He would dwell with fond minute- 
ness upon every curious incident; tell how he disproved an 
alii, by proving an alibi of the witness himself; how he un- 
quibbled the legal quibbles of the advocates, outwitted wit, 
and circumvented circumvention ; until, by various, learned, 
astute and frustratory plans, he obtained a verdict of guilty 
from the jury, and a sentence from the court. Nay, if one 
would but attend a gathering composed of the lowest order of 
constables and police officers, he would hear them boasting of 
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eaptured rogues and retaken plunder. It is well known that 
this class of oflicers, by study and practice, become keener 
than hounds in scenting, and sharper than eagles in seeing 
their prey. ‘They learn the rogues’ language ; they study 
rogues’ books—Vidocq and others,—that they may kuow how 
to entrap them. ‘They hold themselves ready, at a moment's 
warning, for the most hazardous expeditions. They make 
forced journeys, drive through drenching rains or drifting 
snows, send forward intelligence by lightning, and pursue it 
by steam, until at last they seize the culprit, recapture the 
spoils, and bring the rogue back to justice. 

But the work of the teacher, though in some respects simi- 
lar to this, is infinitely a nobler one. He is, to pursue an evil 
disposition through all its moral labyrinths, just as a police 
officer ferrets out a culprit trom his hiding-place. He is to 
unmask the falsehood of the heart in all its disguises of sup- 
pression, equivocation or deception. He is to cleanse the 
tongue from the filth of profanity and obscenity. He is to 
expose the inward beggarliness of ridiculing a poor child for 
lis outward poverty. He is to show how base a thing is the 
pride of intellect, and the emulation that nourishes it. He is 
to make children perceive and feel, how much more noble 1 
forgiveness than retaliation ; and that, so far as the kingdom 
of heaven ever comes upon earth, the most honorable oflice in 
it will be that which best promotes the welfare of mankind. 
‘To accomplish these sacred purposes, cannot a teacher, like a 
prosecuting attorney, or a police man, exhaust the knowledge 
of all professional books, learn new languages, watch his pu- 
pils in the streets as with the eyes of Argus, follow them to 
their pestiferous homes, court hardships by day and vigils by 
night, so that, at length, he may bring back to the fold of the 
Savior every lamb that has been intrusted to his care,—not 
having lost one among the mountains, nor suffered one to be 
devoured by wild beasts. 

Let teachers, then, be inspired and not discouraged by the 
difficulties of their work. Whatever increases the difficulty 
to be overcome, heightens the glory that overcomes it. 





If a man attempts to gratify avarice by accumulating money, 
he may, at first, raise the amount of his wealth nearly to the 
point of his desires. But if, while his wealth increases by 
thousands, his desires increase by ten thousands—the first 
arithmetically, the latter geometrically,—then, though he piles 
golden Pelions upon golden Ossas, he is growing poorer all the 
time ;—that is, the distance is increasing between his wishes 
and his possessions. 
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BIGOTS AND BIGOT-BUGS. 


The uselessness of disputants in religion is illustrated among 
the irrational animals. If the bigot were powerless to do 
wrong, we could find, in one of the lower orders of creation, an 
apt and not unwelcome similitude of his incapacity to do good. 
There is a feeble, worthless and noisy insect, to which the 
learned give a most learned name, but which the common 
people have named from a supposition, not wholly fanciful, 
that its cry is articulate, and that it syllables forth two or three 
words of the language which we speak. It is thought that 
one of the tribe pertinaciousiy affirms, while the other as stur- 
dily denies, a fact that is wholly immaterial, whichever party 
may be right. They might significantly be called the Bigot- 
bugs; but in the popular speech of the country, they are 
called Katy-dids. ‘These, like those after whom we have 
called them, love darkness; and, when the stillness of the 
night comes on, and other races are seeking their repose, one 
of the wranglers may be heard to say, in harsh and dissonant 
voice, ‘ Katy-did!” to which the other angrily retorts, ‘“ Katy- 
didn’t!” and thus, from eve till morn, they ply their queru- 
lous drone, and fill forest and field with their clamorous alter- 
cation. ‘The cry of these contentious insects we may suppose 
to be the first discordant sound that broke upon the ear of na- 
ture after the creation, and marred the harmony of its sweetly- 
tuned voices. Nightly, for seventeen hundred years, they re- 
newed the empty challe: uge and the angry retort, when the 
flood came and swept away all but a single pair of the odious 
race. But this pair was enough to renew the polemic war at 
the recornmencement of the world. Nightly, from that time 
to the present, they have maintained their senseless jargon,— 
their assertion and negation,—but can never have made one 
sincere and worthy proselyte, either of the beasts of the field, 
or of the fowls of the air, or even among creeping things as 
brainless as themselves. And thus it is with all bigots ; after 
six thousand years of angry and relentless din and vocifera- 
tion, the sum total and net proceeds. of all their uproar, and 
disturbance of peaceful men, may be expressed in five words, 
“ Katy did” and “ Katy didn’t.” 
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No labors can be too arduous, no means too costly, that 


lead the young mind to the discernment of justice, and the 
practice of benevolence. 





A man’s generosity is not to be measured by the largeness 


of the amount he gives, but by the smallness of the amount 
he has left, after his gift. 
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EDITOR'S FAREWELL. 


Te present Number closes the Tenth Volume of the Com- 
mon School Journal ; and the Tenth Volume of the Journal 
closes the series. 

The Editor had hoped that his leave-taking with his readers 
and friends would be, on his part, a more extended interview 
than he is now able to make it. He had hoped and intended 
to occupy the present Number of the Journal with one heart- 
emanating, if not heart-reaching appeal, addressed to all per- 
sons connected with the cause of education, and designed not 
merely to stir up their minds “by way of remembrance,” but 
by way of anticipation also. But such encroachments have 
recently been made upon his time, by calls that seemed to 
forbid denial, that he has been obliged, first to postpone, and 
then to renounce this cherished purpose. <A few fragments of 
hours, snatched from public engagements, or from repose, are 
all that have been allowed him; and these he has occupied 
by throwing together the fragmentary thoughts with which 
the present Number is filled. 

A formal review of the history and purpose of the Journal 
seems unnecessary. It came to the public, rather as their 
fate, than as a consequence of their free-will. It was born, not 
because it was wanted, but because it was needed. If it has 
been its happy fortune to carry light where there was only 
darkness or twilight before; if it has, in any case, sustained 
the spirit of the toiler sinking under his toil ; if it has tended, 
not only to kindle hopes, but to reveal some gleams of a 
brighter future, for those who were desponding or despairing 
before ; if it has performed the oflice of a pioneer, plunging 
fearlessly into wilderness, driving out wild beasts and birds 
of evil omen, and smoothing rough places into highways, so 
that civilization and happines#™gight everfthally follow in its 

“train ;—if, in fine, the good which it has done bears any 
assignable proportion to the desire of usefulness with which it 
has been conducted, then the Editor will not have transferred 
his strength and his health into its pages in vain. 

Though the Journal is but ten years old, yet compared with 
any other journal devoted to the cause of education in this 
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country, its age ts patriarchal. One,—the Albany “ District 
School Journal,” which was established about two years after 
this, having been nourished by the bounty of the State, still 
survives. But numerous others, subsequently commenced, 
have been sad remembrancers of the brevity of life. Some 
have died as soon as born, because they had no life, no vital 
organs within them; but others, and the fur greater number, 
have perished from the bleak atmosphere,—the coldness, the 
congelation, into which they were born. May the survivors 
long live to earn the highest of all rewards,—the reward of 
well-doing ;—and may their last days be their best days. 

Our motto used to be, “‘ The cause of education, the first of 
all causes.”’ Recent events, however, of a national character, 
have forced upon the public attention the great truth, that 
before a man can be educated, he must be a free man. It is in 
obedience to this truth, that the Editor of the Journal now 
leaves the immediate field of education, to assist in securing, 
as far as one vote among two hundred and thirty votes, in one 
department of the national councils can do it, the rrEEDOM OF 
MAN, In regions yet unoccupied by civilized races ; so that the 
vast territories which are now roamed over by savage hordes, 
may rise from barbarian life imto civilization, instead of sink- 
ing, in this nineteenth century of the Christian era, from the 
depth of barbarism into the abyss of slavery. 

[t is no alienation, therefore, from the cause of education, 
but only to secure a sphere where education may “run and 
be glorified,” that occasions this apparent departure from his 
long-loved field of labor. Than these causes, what can be 
nobler? For these causes who would not be willing to fall, 
though he should fall like Arnold 0 Winkelried, at the battle 
of Sempach,—his body ‘a sheaf of spears ?’’ 

With a comprehensiveness of meaning that embraces both 
worlds, we wish’dur readgrsqi™™ friends, Farewene. 

“— 
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All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Liditor, should hereafter be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 





[THe Common Scnoor Journat will be edited and published, semi-monthly, 
by Wiritam B. Fow rr, No. 138} Washington-street, up stairs, (opposite Schoel- 
Street,; Boston. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance.] 











